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HONOR 


SYSTEM DOESN’T WORK 


Rutgers Targum Explains at Length Why 
Honor Plan Must Be Discarded 


Students of Rutgers College, New Jersey, 
have voted to abolish the Honor System. 
Failure of the plan throughout most of its 
five years of existence is given as reason 
for the action. 

The case for abolition of the system was 
presented by The Targum. “We cite no 
instances to show that a high standard of 
honor has not been maintained under the 
Honor System. None are needed in addition 
to the stock knowledge of every member 
of the college community .. . students and 
faculty members are willing to testify now 
that we have vastly more dishonesty than 
existed, than could possibly have existed, 
under the Proctor System. We may eulo- 
gize and moralize until we are blue in the 
face; the fact remains, proven by long ex- 
perience, that the Honor System emphatic- 
ally does not work now, but rather defeats 
its own purpose.” 

To prove that the Honor System cannot 
effect its purpose, Targum lists these facts: 

1. An Honor System must work for all, 
or for none. Its effectiveness is dependent 
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REQUIRED CHAPEL 


IS VOTED DOWN BY YALE 
UNDERGRADUATES 


After a week of undergraduate discus- 
sion Yale College voted overwhelmingly for 
abolishing the compulsory feature of cha- 
pel. Two days of balloting resulted in a 
vote of 1681 for, 241 against. By a 3 tol 
majority the faculty also expressed their 
disapproval of the institution. 

The vote was. a representative one. 
Nearly 2,000 out of 2,300 eligible under- 
graduate voters expressed their opinions. 
So eager were they to vote that 33 men, the 
News reports, nullified their franchise by 
voting twice. 

@ On the first day of its circulation the 
Yale petition requesting the elimination of 
the compulsory feature of Chapel exercises 
gathered 1312 signatures. 

@ Following the example of the Yale News 
the Penn State Collegian is conducting a 
compulsory chapel campaign. For the next 
two weeks student, faculty and alumni 
opinion will be sounded on the matter. Bot 
sides of the question will be presented in 
the Collegian. The Collegian states that it 
wishes to settle the chapel question “once 
and for all’. If the majority of students 
wish to continue compulsory chapel, after 
due consideration of the question, the Col- 
legian promises there will be no more agi- 
tation. However if the students want it 
abolished, a petition to that effect will be 
sent to the authorities. 
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Puffing Poetess 


Causes Commotion 


Academic Circles Disturbed By 
A Strange Sight 


A sight to disillusion youthful idealists, 
is that of a cigarette puffing poetess beat- 
ing her wings in a vaporous void. Coe col- 
lege and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are in the 
process of recovering from the shock of 
witnessing that spectacle. 

lt happened this way. 

Two Coe College women knocked ner- 
vously at the door of the best room of the 
best Cedar Rapids hotel, early in the eve- 
ning, on Oct. 19. A brief, excited pause and 
the door was opened by a real, live poetess, 
Mrs. Aline Kilmer, whose husband was 
Joyce Kilmer, the author of several books 
of verse. She had come to lecture at Coe. 

Desultory conversation, then an invita- 
tion, “I hope you girls don’t mind smoke. 
Would you care for a cigarette? I dont 
have a thing but—” (the reporter omits 
name of cigarette, says it was “ot a popu- 
lar brand which she did not seem to relish 
herself.”) Polite refusal by the girls. Mrs. 
Kilmer smoked two. 

English professors arrive, slightly late, 
probably, on account of last minute visits 
to the library contemporary poctry shelf. 
Conversation on Trends of American poetry 

. . polite bows to free verse... Amy 
Lowell* is dead, you know, now we can ap- 
preciate her art 


** For the Nerves’’ 


After dinner Mrs. Kilmer goes to her 
room to take a smoke, explaining that it 
is “hard for her to speak unless she has 
quieted her nerves with a cigarette.” 

During the lecture, excited whisperings, 
scandal. From a prominent Y. W. C. A. 
worker, “if she offered me a cigarette, I 
would certainly tell her what is proper and 
would give her my little talk on women 
smoking.” 

After the lecture. Mrs. Kilmer is carried 
back to the hotel in the car of abovemen- 
tioned worker, offers her a cigarette. 

“No, thank you,” this with intense frigi- 
dity. 


Scandal 


Town and gown rippled, the next day, 
with the choice scandal. Ripples spread, via 
press, to all corners of the state. Rumors 
scattered. One paper said, “Mrs. Kilmer in- 
timated that the Coe girls were ‘corn fed’ 
because they refused to smoke.” 

Patriotic Iowans rose to protest, 

Through it all, Florence Nicholson, Dean 
of Women, sat complacent. To the press 
she confided her faith in Iowan woman- 
hood. “I don’t think anyone needs to worry 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


*Amy Lowell, sister of Pres. A. Lawrence 
Lowell of Harvard, pioneer writer of free 
verse, first intelligently critical defender of 
the modern poets in America. Miss Lowell 
used to smoke large, black cigars. 
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TREASON 


Former Army Captain Discovers That 
Students Are Not Privates 


THEY WILL NOT MARCH 


Faculty Backs Unanimous Petition 
of Student Body 


LATE BULLETIN—A statement by the 
Trinity College faculty recognizes the right 
of undergraduates to openly criticise, either 
singly or collectively, the rules and policies 
of the College. 


Dean Edward L. Troxell’s attempt to 
convert Trinity College into a military 
camp gained the unamimous disapproval of 
the student body. In a mass meeting, on 
November 4, Trinity students petitioned for 
the reinstatement of Malcolm Stephenson, 
suspended one month for a criticism of the 
Dean’s policy. This policy, expressed in a 
chapel speech, was “‘to disregard the indi- 
vidual and turn out a Trinity type.” 


Lx-Captain 


Dean Troxell has only recently become a 
college official. Formeriy he was a captain 
in the army. Consequently, when a mere 
private ventured to criticise, he snapped 
the following command: “. . . because your 
action seems to me prejudicial to good dis- 
cipline you are hereby suspended for one 
month.” 

In reply, Stephenson issued this state- 
ment: 

“The policy of The Tripod is and shall be 
as long as it may exist, to give the news 
in an unbiased manner, and to criticize 
constructively the undergraduate body, col- 
lege activities, college customs and tradi- 
tions and college administration. When the 
paper can no longer raise its small weak 
voice in defence of what it thinks to be 
the right it shall immediately go out of 
existence.” 


Tripod Still Unbossed 


That the policy of The Tripod is unaf- 
fected is evident in the first issue after the 
Dean’s autocratic action. There appears 
an editorial opposing compulsory chapel, 
also two clippings from The New Student, 
one on compulsory chapel at Yale, the other 
on the abolition of hazing at Connecticut 
Agricultural College. 


Enterprising radio fans at Haverford 
College, Pa., are planning an international 
intercollegiate chess match with the Uni- 
versity of Argentine. Last year a match 
was arranged with Oxford University but 
was called off when nearly half complete 
by the British Government, because the 
University radio men’s license permitted 
the transmitting of experimental work only, 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 


cation.” 
—James Harvey Robinson 


Y A SCARE-HEADED article in the 

Boston University News we are 

told of the apparently important 

utterance of one Professor Dallas 
Lore Sharp that: 

“For all the millions in population that 
America has attained, her educational pro- 
gram has not been able to produce one great 
poet, one great prophet, or one great philo- 
sopher.” 

While we agree emphatically to this truth 
if it is to be understood to apply rigidly to 
the educational system, we suspect that 
Professor Sharp meant to spread it a little 
further around. 

“Carl Sandburg,” he continues, “has 
been used as an example to disprove the 
statement that no great poet has been pro- 
duced. But his greatest poem was written 
about a shirt which the author boasted he 
could keep on, and any man who can keep 
his shirt on is not a poet because he knows 
nothing of the divine frenzy.” 

The professor, dont you see, is being 
flippant. 

For our part, we are willing to postpone 
consideration of the Important Problem 
whether or not America has produced great 
pceets, etc., for we are quite happy enough 
rignt now in reading the poems of Walt 
Whitman just for what they say and for 
the way they sing; after Whitman we can 
go to several other American poets for the 
same purpose, with fairly good chances of 
success: Poe perhaps Frost, Robinson, yes, 
Vachel Lindsay, Sandburg. 

Carl Sandburg’s shirt, we confess, is 
more appealing to us than the pontifical 
rhetoric of the Boston professor of divine 
frenzy. It is an honest shirt of home-made 
goods, and if it is noticeably soiled by any- 
thing, then it is soiled by sweat. Whereas, 
for all the culture-fancier’s bishopal bulls 
oncerning “primal feeling, simplicity of ex- 
pression, and originality of form,” we sus- 
pect his frenzy of having covered the rear 
of his shirt after the manner of Thaumast, 
in the nineteenth chapter of the second 
book uf the learned Dr. Francis Rabelais. 


A BEDTIME TALE FOR DOLLY 
From The Dartmouth 
ET’S name the American public 
Dolly A. Dimples. The A. stands for 
Asinine. 
Now tell Dolly the story of those 


gigantic preh‘storic mammals whose lives 
were cut short because their horns grew so 
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large and heavy that they could not support 
them. Show her a picture of the grotesque 
growths. 

“Oh. aint they cute!” shrieks Dolly. 

The mammal is intercollegiate football. 
Its horns are made up of the Roman spec- 
tacles in stadiums, of the subordination of 
the College purpose to athletics, of the 
wine, women and whistling parties attend- 
ant upon important clashes. These grotes- 
que growths are slowly shortening the life 
of intercollegiate football; while Dolly A 
Dimples stands by and wheezes ‘Oh, aint it 
ducky!” 

The athletic policy of Dartmouth strives 
as best it can to keep the College from con- 
tributing to the ultimate downfal: of inter- 
collegiate football. While the College tries 
properly to relate football to the curricu- 
lum, Dolly A. Dimples now has the Dart- 
mouth eleven traveling west to play at the 
Tournament of Roses on New Year’s day. 


A spectator at the Harvard-Dartmouth 
game wired west, “If the Tournament of 
Roses football committee and Coast Con- 
ference want a real representative eastern 
team for New Year’s game, believe me 
Dartmouth is the logical team.” Forthwith 
the Los Angeles papers blared forth with 
the announcement that Dartmouth would 
“go west.” 

Dartmouth has received no invitation to 
play at the Tournament of Roses on New 
Year’s day. The chances are a thousand to 
one that such an invitation would be turned 
down, were it to be received. Such a game, 
and the resultant addition to the over- 
emphasis placed on intercollegiate football 
by the public, would be directly contrary 
to the policy of the Athletic Council... . 


a ese only excuse that we see for football 
is the healthy fun that the players get 
from the exercise. It is good physical and 
mental training. The only excuse we see 
for intercollegiate football is the friendly 
rivalry between the two educational insti- 
tutions involved, and the increased mutual 
understanding and acquaintanceship which 
should attend such contests. 

Dolly A. Dimples has not a thing to do 
with either of these; yet she “scalps” tic- 
kets, sends teams on transcontinental trips, 
demands new and larger stadiums, promotes 
dances, provides bootleggers, and—by stick- 
ing her nose into every phase of this under- 
graduate game—makes it increasingly hard 
for faculties to allow football to be con- 
tinued. We wish some means could be pro- 
vided to provide Dolly with an all-day- 
sucker every Saturday morning, which 
would take her attention away from foot- 
ball in the fall afternoons. 


Next week’s editorial column will discuss 
the action taken by the American Associa- 
tion of Universities on the resclution for 
academic freedom offered at its New Haven 
convention last month. 


APOLOGY 

In the article on page six of the Novem- 
ber Magazine Section of The New Student 
(Nov. 11) on “Mr. Bolinszky and Mr. Push” 
we showed ourselves only less ignorant than 
the mythical Mr. Push at whom we were 
poking fun. We apologize to M. Jan Balin- 
sky-Jundzill, commonly spoken to as M. 
Balinsky, for so egregiously misspelling his 
name. We copied an otherwise highly 
authoritative letter. 
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WIND-MILL 


In a recruiting speech for the R.O.T.C. 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks A.M., Ph.D., L.L.D., 
president of the University of Missouri, an- 
nounced that compulsory military training 
does not promote the militaristic spirit. “On 
the contrary,” the Doctor assures us, “it 
tends to satisfy the aggressive military 
desire which all men possess in some de- 
gree.” Henceforth, if the Doctor is right, 
patriotic professors of history should set 
about to show that pre-war Germany pos- 
sessed the smallest conscript army in 
Europe. 


Critics of chapel exercises divide into 
two groups, the liberals who would make 
the present program more interesting and 
the radicals who would abolish tle compul- 
sory feature. For the former The Windmill 
has constructive suggestions. -School chil- 
dren of England, press reports inform us, 
have found a way to keep from growing 
restless and sleepy over platitudinous cha- 
wel sermonizers. They operate a sweep- 
stakes, by betting on what the speaker will 
say. Phrases which the speaker is likely to 
use are written on slips of paper. These 
are sold to the audience. The holder of the 
first phrase to be used gets the prize. 

The Windmill recalls a less highly organ- 
ized form of gambling used in his chapel- 
going days. It was customary to bet on the 
length of prayers. That was a safe diver- 
sion. We were very quiet as we bowed 
tensely over a stop watch; there was noth- 
ing suspicious about the fervent “Ah” of the 
lucky winner when the Amen was finally 
reached. 


Suggests the editor of The Minnesota 
Daily: 

“Tulane University’s football team which 
plays down in Louisiana has introduced 
something new to the football world, which 
may, if taken up universally, once and for 
all time demonstrates the fact that football 
is a college man’s game. 

“The entire Tulane team, with the ex- 
ception of ‘two Mississippians, comes from 
the Louisiana bayous, where men live and 
die without seeing snow or frost. It numbers 
among its members at least one man who 
spoke no English until he was eighteen. As 
a consequence the coach has developed a 
new set of signals and starts some of his 
trick plays centering upon this man, by 
signals called in French. 


“Perhaps this is a solution for the alibi 
so many coaches seem to have, ‘They knew 
our signals, what could we do?’ We may 
be fairly sure that the members of a squad 
which has learned to listen to signals called 
in several languages will be able to con- 
vince most people that they are learning 
something at college. Perhaps we should 
require that signals be called in Latin, 
with the coach’s instructions in Greek. 
Young America would learn the classics 
fast enough then!” 


Last year a student curricular commit- 
tee at Hood College, Maryland, surveyed the 
college education system. Last May the 
committee submitted a report ‘o the faculty, 
recommending a plan of class cuts for 
students with B grades or over. 
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ACTIVITIES 


How many students in your college earn 
all or part of their way by working with 
their hands? 

Here is an interesting and practical sub- 
ject for investigation by college papers, 
sociology classes. A labor survey of the 
college may lead to startlingly interesting 
conclusions. The topic has many engross- 
ing ramifications, the influence of the 
working student on college democracy, on 
scholarships, and social life. 

Many college papers have had feature 
stories, only two have, so far, made exten- 
sive explorations. The Coe Cosmos has just 
published the first article of a series on an 
extensive college survey. This article listed 
the various jobs and combinations of jobs 
students turn their hands to. 

At co-educational, mid-western Coe Col- 
legge, 57% or 415 out of 709 students earn a 
total of $2,891.25 each week. Conditions 
are different at Vassar, an eastern girls’ 
college where The Miscellany News finds 
that self-help is hard to find and is actually 
discouraged by the college. This is gleaned 
from the News labor survey. 

The administration attitude is that a 
great part of education consists in partici- 
pating in extra activities as well as at- 
tending class, and this can not be done by 
a working student. Summer work is found 
to be very unremunerative. 

Scholarships are available for a few 
students displaying the highest ability and 
the greatest need. These, are very few 
and help only a small percentage of the 
students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


World Court 


Student representatives from 16 colleges 
in or about New York were present at the 
International House on November 12th and 
13th, for a New York City World Court 
Conference. Raymond Fosdick and Herbert 
Adams Gibbons spoke at the opening ses- 
sion. Later sessions were devoted to dis- 
cussions of the United States and its re- 
lation to the World Court. 

New literature for discussion groups is 
reported to be at hand at the National 
Headquarters of The World Court Commit- 
tee—The World Court, issued by the Ameri- 
can Foundation and Coolidge and the 


World Court by Frederick J. Libby, issued © 


by the National Council for the Prevention 
of War. 

Came a message of commendation to the 
World Court Committee, from Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War during the Wilson 
administration: 

“T hope you will permit me to express my 
enthusiastic approval of the plan to have 
this series of student conferences on the 
World Court. . . . Duty of leadership, it 
seems to me, belongs to the academic and 
religious groups. . . We now have a chance 
to demonstrate a great and wholesome 
truth, viz., that the colleges of the country 
do count for wise and rational things, and 
I hope the demonstration will be complete. 
These conferences will help make it so.” 

Three hundred white and colored stud- 
ents gathered at Atlanta, Georgia, last week- 
end for a World Court conference. The pre- 
vious week-end the first interracial student 
conferences ever held in the South were 
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convened at Lynchburg, Va. and Durham, 
N. C. At the Atlanta conference practic- 
ally all the schools in Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Florida were repre- 
sented by one or more students and plans 
whereby World Court discussion on the 
local campuses may go forward were dis- 
cussed. Kirby Page was the principil 
speaker, 


FRATERNITY 


Communication 


From Sigma Nu chapter, Western Re- 
serve University, Ohio, comes the following 
communication: 

Gentlemen: 

An article entitled “Cut Throat’ appear- 
ing in the October 28 edition of the New 
Student has been called to my attention. 
May I, as the official representative of the 
Western Reserve chapter of Sigma Nu Fra- 
ternity, state our side of the recent con- 
troversy? 

In the first place, the rushing rules now 
in force at Reserve have been hopelessly 
broken for years. The system is hypocri- 
tical and derogatory to the best interests of 
the school. Furthermore six of the eleven 
fraternities represented in the Interfrater- 
nity Council were in favor of abolition of 
the rules up to this year. Red tape and a 
two-thirds rule prevented this action. In 
view of this, Sigma Nu took the steps that 
it did during the past rushing season. 

Assuming a leading role it started a cam- 
paign for strict enforcement of the rules. 
The alternative was to abolish the rules 
entirely. The other fraternities then took 
on an attitude of deep jealousy at our suc- 
cess in pledging men and started a move 
to oust us from the Interfraternity Coun- 
cil. Knowing that the Council meant noth- 
ing to us and less to our school we with- 
drew from the organization as soon as it 
became evident that we were being 
“framed” by the other fraternities who 
wished to shield each other from Sigma 
Nu’s counter charges. Our withdrawal 
leaves only ten fraternities in the Council 
and seven out. 

The Reserve Chapter of Sigma Nu sin- 
cerely believes that its actions have been 
for the best interests of Western Reserve. 
We shall continue to fight for fair and 
equitable rushing rules regardless of what 
may happen, for we are assured of popular 
support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harold C. Heiss 


CLASSROOMS 


HONOR SYSTEM A FAILURE 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 


upon a psychological attitude, upon united 
respect for the law. 

2. Class-groups will not take the initia- 
tive of petitioning. ; 

3. Despite all arguments, men will not 
report violations. 

4. Fraternities will almost invariably 
take sides, refusing to test’fy against or to 
convict a brother. 

5. Testimony may be obtained against 
an unpopular man, but never against a 
popular man. 

6. A jury system will not work. 

7. The present system is not held in re- 
spect, either by undergraduates or by pro- 
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fessors. We are prepared to support this 
statement with names. 

8. Competent leaders alone can not make 
any Honor System effective. 

Effectiveness of the Honor System is 
impossible at Rutgers, continues Targum, 
because of the metropolitan environment 
at the college. Targum believes that the 
efficacy of the system depends upon a 
very close college spirit. “Unless a man 
cares very much for the honor of the 
college he will not report another man... 
dishonesty concerns only the man who is 
dishonest. ... 

“.. . very close spirit can not exist, we 
believe, in a metropolitan college 
isolated college gains by being self con- 
ta.ned . .. cannot hope to develop a very 
sensitive college spirit, nor operate an 
Honor System that is dependent upon a 
college unity that feels every touch.” 

Agitation for doing away with the 
System began last year with the report 
of Harry Gray ’25, chairman of the Student 
Council, judge of the Honor Court. 


Comment 


Is not the failure of the System more 
deeply seated? The New Student believes 
so. Colleges having an intense community 
life, too, find the system unworkable. The 
New Student constantly receives inquiries 
on the subject from many schools not 
located in large cities. 

Rather blame the general attitude of 
college students towards education, their 
worship of the Great God Sheepskin. The 
diploma is an end in itself, indispensable 
magic bringing white collar jobs, social 
prestige. Grades assume an abnormal im- 
portance; do anything to get them, cheat 
if necessary. Professors contribute by pe- 
dantic emphasis on the quiz, stressing petty 
details, catch questions. Until we have a 
class of students who come to college to 
develop their brains and not their bank ac- 
count, the weak sisters will succumb to a 
temptation to cheat. And the breeding of 
that type of student will necessitate a sys- 
tem that encourages personal freedom, ini- 
tiative and self development. When all this 
comes about the student will not give a 
whoop under what plan his examinations 
are conducted. 


SMOKE 


COE COLLEGE SHOCKED 
(Continued from Page 1, Column 2) 


about the influence on the co-eds, because 
they were all so shocked.” 

“It is true,” said an anonymous instruc- 
tor, “some of the girls were disappointed 
when they learned Mrs. Kilmer smokes. 
They had idealized her. Consequently it 
seemed unusual to them.” 

Asserted Dr. Harry M. Gage, president of 
Coe College: 

“I have no violent opinions on the sub- 
ject. I don’t approve, though I feel that 
women have as much right, purely as a 
matter of abstract rights—to smoke as men. 
However I do not consider it wise. It is 
not so much a matter of morals as of 
society, of decorum, and deportment.” 

Although some of the Co-eds seemed 
shocked, there is evidence that the biggest 
jolt was reserved for the Coe faculty. From 
the Cosmos, we learn that the interest of 
the story was not due to the fact that Mrs. 
Kilmer, a poetess, smokes an unnamed 
brand of popular cigarettes, but because of 
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the faculty assumption, “of course it isn’t 
done here.” 

“|... without trying to make a story about 
the wildness or sophistication of Coe life, 
several women were asked by The Cosmos 
what per cent of women smoked or would 
“if the conditions were right’. The answer 
ranged as high as 75 per cent.” 

After a warning that “the day of the 
moralist is gone,’ ZJ'he Cosmos suggests 
that the question should be discussed from 
the standpoint of “efficiency.” Perhaps 
there is the problem of the loss of mental 
efficiency through smoking. If so, the 
authorities would do the students a service 
by uncovering the facts. 

Concluding, ‘‘There have been surveys of 
all kinds on college life, but so far as we 
know no ‘moral’ survey. If we could obtain 
permission of the authorities, The Cosmos 
would be glad to conduct a ‘moral’ survey 
of this campus.” 


Elsewhere 


Many colleges, like Coe, have smoking 
“problems” and do not know it. Others face 
and combat the fact with reasons moral, 
aesthetic, hygienic. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the newspapers tell us, Dean Wini- 
fred G. Richardson issued an ultimatum; 
“any Co-ed smoking a single cigarette will 
be expelled.” At a mass meeting on smok- 
ing at Mt. Holyoke those for and against 
a smoking rule were very evenly matched. 
180 voted for such a rule, 174 against. A 
questionaire at Wellesley revealed the fact 
that about one half of the seniors smoke 
habitually. Of the entire college 362 stated 
that they smoked habitually, 928 do not. 


JOURNALISM 


Crusaders Pay 

When college papers crusade, they face 
the possibility of losing their advertisers, 
the main source of support. Beause The 
Daily Kansan calls for the construction of 
a university-maintained theater, because it 
denounced the exorbitant rentals charged 
the dramatic association by the local thea- 
ter, Kansan advertising has been with- 
drawn by the theater manager. 

The Kansan also aroused enmity by pub- 
lishing the labor union’s version of a con- 
troversy between the stage hands’ union and 
the theater management. The local theater 
manager refused an invitation to state his 
case. 


————————_ 


Are we liberal? 
Well I guess! 
New Student commissions ? 


Yes, yes, yes! 


For agents terms and requirements 


write to 


The New Student 


-292Q Broadway: New York City: 
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Manual, of Military Training, Vol. 1, 
(text book of the two year course in Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, prescribed for all 
students at the College of the City of New 
York). By Major John W. Lang, and Colo- 
nel Jas. A. Moss. 


(From the C. 'C. N. Y. Campus) 


Messrs. Moss and Lang have’ given us an 
excelient volume, succinct, colorful and 
naked. It is unfortunate indeed that the 
College cadets do not read the book. It is 
easily understood why R.O.T.C. officers do 
not compel them to read it. The Manual of 
Military Training is the greatest argument 
for pacifism ever published. We earnestly 
recommend that students take advantage of 
today’s half-holiday* to study the volume, 

The Manual is a paragon of honesty. 
There are in it no rationalizing attempts to 
show that military training is desirable be- 
cause of physical benefit to the individual, 
because of the cultivation of discipline or 
because of the opportunity it gives City 
College students to show their appreciation 
of the education city and state offer them. 
Such efforts at justification are left to 
weak-minded College professors. The Man- 
ual declares, first in bold type and later in 
italics: “The object of all military training 
is to win battles.” 

It is fashionable for military maniacs to 
refer to war as a game. The Manual is 
more honest. “The principles of sportman- 
ship and consideration for your opponent,” 
it blurts out, “have no place in the prac- 
tical aplication of this work.” And in the 
development of this thesis our authors are 
positively fascinating. “To finish an op- 
ponent who hangs on, or attempts to pull 
you to the ground, always try to break his 
hold by driving the knee or foot to his 
crotch and gouging his eyes with your 
thumbs.” This last after a couple of pages 
of similar delicacies. 


For Instructors Only 


In their treatment of bayonet fighting, 
which they consider “the deciding factor in 
every assault,” Messrs Moss and Lang 
again effervesce. “Bayonet fighting is pos- 
sible only because red-blooded men natur- 
ally possess the fighting instinct. This in- 
herent desire to fight and kill must be care- 
fully watched for and encouraged by the 
instructor.” 

It is disconcerting to note that “Men still 
have fight in them after you stick them un- 
less you hit a vital spot. ...” But how reas- 
suring is the continuation of that sentence. 
“|, . But when the bayonet comes out and 
the air sucks in and they begin to bleed on 
the inside they feel the pain and lose their 
fight.””’ That phrase “when the bayonet 
comes out’ is a sleeper, we discovered. We 
always used to take it for granted that put- 
ting it in was the hard part. Now the 
manual tells us that frequently the bayonet 
gets caught in the opponent’s guts and it 
becomes necessary to shoot said opponent 
apart, “to break up the obstruction.” 

For that matter we are learning many 
new things. We used to have an idea that 
it was heroic and beautiful and glorious to 
save a stricken comrade’s life on the field 
of battle. But we’ve been disillusioned. 
“When officers and men belonging to fight- 
ing troops leave their proper places carry 


*Armistice Day. 


GEMS FROM THE MANUAL 

“The object of all military training is 
to win battles.” 

“The principles of sportsmanship ana 
consideration for your opponent have no 
place in the practical application of this 
work.” 

“To finish an opponent who hangs on, 
or attempts to pull you to the ground, 
always try to break his hold by driving 
the knee or foot to his crotch and goug- 
ing his eyes with your thumbs.” 

“This inherent desire to fight and kill 
must be carefully watched for and en- 
couraged by the instructor.” 

“America needs invincible infantry.” 
ee es Ay 
back or to care for wounded during the 
progress of the action they are guilty of 
skulking. This offense must be suppressed 
with the utmost vigor.” 

In sheer dramatic force, the manual is 
good. Sentences like “Few bayonet wounds 
come to the attention of the surgeon,” are 
models of compactness. But our author’s 
sporadic excursions into the field of humor 
are flops. Their devilishness is pathetic 
when, for instance, they divulge with a 
scandalized chuckle, “It is said that with 
intimate friends Mrs. Grant usually refer- 
red to the general as Mr. Grant (instead of 
the General).” 

To those of us who await The Great 
American Novel, who long for a piece of 
literature that shall adequately express 
twentieth century life and culture, who 
search for the literary quintessence of the 
achievements of Nordic civilization, we do 
earnestly recommend, Moss and Lang’s 
Manual of Military Training. 

—F. S.C. 


GREETINGS 


Youthful Japanese workers for perma- 
ship of Youth for Peace on Armistice Day. 
nent peace cabled greetings to the Fellow- 
The telegram reads: 

“The student department of the Japan 
League of Nations Association challenges 
American students to joint efforts for 
world peace.”’ 

On May 18, World Good-Will day, 84 
student groups in 28 states sent the follow- 
ing greetings to the Japanese students 
through the Fellowship of Youth for Peace: 

“The Youth of America extend to the 
Youth of Japan greetings on World Good- 
Will Day. We regret the Japanese Exclu- 
sion Act and Naval maneuvers in the Paci- 
fic. We join with you in the working for 
peace and fellowship throughout the world.” 
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